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ORIGINAL PAPERS” 


For the Pastime. 
THE PURVEYOR—No. 1: 


Inceptis gravibus plerumque et magna 
professis 
Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unuset: alter 
Adsuitur pannus. 
ARS. POET) 


Tne multitude of new publications 
Which are annually obtruded upon 
the world, excite an astonishment 
often mingled with regret. 
the authors of manyof them capa- 
ble of judicious reflection, and actu- 
ated by no.other motive than the pro- 
motion “of science and virtue, much 
labour ag be spafed to themselves, 
and much time and expense to» their 
readers. A book that is destitute of 
genius, of learning and piety, is not, 
of consequence, innoxigus. The 
negative merit of doing no harm can- 
not atone for the positive duty of dos 
ing some good. The labour of the 
compiler, printer, binder and seller, 
with the expense imposed upon the 
purchaser, and the time which he 
wastes in the vain pursuit,of infor- 
mation, are not the only disadvanta- 
ges which “result from the multipli- 
cation of useless Novels, Plays, Bi- 
ographies and Tours.’ They. unhap- 
pily illude the attention of. those who 
are in quest of knowledge from their 
proper ‘object, damp theéir ardour off 
pursuit, sicken their relish forjntel-1) 
lectual improvement, introduce 4 per- 
verse affectation of taste, and shut 
from their contemplation works of 


Were | 


at a. 


Sat, 
vat 


high importanée ‘to the welfare of so- 


ety ame to the interesté of litera- 
t 


ture zebue too often takes the 
place of Shakespeare, and Rousseau 
is . while Bacon and Locke 
are forgotten. The best works of 
the Ancients,—of Aristotle, Cicerds 
Quintilian, Longinus and Pliny, are 
neglected,, while the. wire-drawing, 
word-weaving butterflies of the day, 
attract an ephemeral miration by 
the glitter of their tinsel. 

I was led to these reflections by pe- 
rusing alate “ Tour through Holland, 
by Sir John Carr.”—A cursory ex- 
amination of which may not perhaps. 
be unimporfant. 

I am sensible that the character of 


edged talents, and clear, idiscrimi- 
nating powers, is universally con® 
temptible and frequently odious. Con- 
sciousof my want of both thesequal+ 
ities, I shall not dignify thisestricture 
with the imposing title of a criticismy 
but present it to my readersas the 


neither dictated» by ros@qgiemty 
embellished by ANB 
Carr’s Stranaedl in Frage (his first 
a duction) was ‘favorably received 
the public. Althouglrit possessed 


clegance® of ‘style, eradepth of res 
search, yet ithwas read with avidityy 
not s@much on account of its’ intrin- 
sic worth as_ beca eveily thing res 
lating to France was politically inter- 





esting. Inflated by stieecss, he im- 


& 








a critic, unlesssupported by acknowl- » 


Isuggestions. of plain commen a . 
nor 


no remarkable felicity of thought, © 


~ 


* 
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mediately leads us a tour round the 
Baltic—thence through Ireland—and 


pha which succeed them, we 
could not but believe that he had a- 


land, where a thousand travellers had }ftef wading through the chapter in 
carried us before. Upon his two first | pursuit of t é ignis fatuus of humour 
performances I shall forbear at pre- jor wit, "t@ which the index hac point- 
sent, tocomment; and of his Stran-|ed, we turn back the leaves to'wonder 
ger in Irelatidy shall only observe} why andat what we weré Bazing. Of 
that it has the merit of exhibiting as|the country whith he'describes, after 
complete#a specimen of the odes, toiling through three hundred'pagés, 
as the English linguage@ can present.| We know little mo than when we 
« The summit of one,moustain (says | first. opened th } me gy He has jin 
“ he) proved when we had réached deed informed ws that the soil is flat, 
“ it, to be only the base of another; |and defépded by dykes ';—that the 
“the evening, shrouded in black|{people travelchiefly m® canals, and 
«clouds rapidly set@in ; ‘the, wind urabile dictee ¢ that “the Dutchmen 
« roared, and only the light-blaésmoke{Smoke ! ! Pus thapromen a 
“of the cabin relieved the univer-}of the Tourist seem chicfly to have 
“ sally deep embrowned steritity of }escaped him ; and’as his Stranger in 
“the scene. In these,and mostoth- | Irelagd was a coll¢etion of stories and 
“er mountainous districts, the zk bulls, so his Tour through Holland 
“ of sheep is used.’—NVide Stranger [1s but.an imperfect biography of pain- 
in Ireland; p. 212. ters. Fe we 
OQ what a fallinc eff is here 9 Dur. r [His style and manner shall. be conside 
r; ) jercdan our next number. } 


has at last conducted us through Hol-{ dopted an iE the a 3 for af- 
ir 






éuriunt montesy nascitur ridiculus mus. 


a 


ee 








&, 


In the Tour through Hollandy th 
author sets out with a falsehood in af- 
firming himself to be an American— 
an honour which my countrymen 
would perhaps be very willing to dis- 


pense with. Like most otherauthors | 


of “ inverted truths,” he is led to the 
necessity of uttering many more, 
in the course of his journey, to pres 
serve a Consistencyof character ; and 
so far from blushing atthe disclosure, 
he seems rather to plume himself 
upon the facility with which he in- 
vented'them. It would be arrogance 


imme to deny his pretensions t@ that | 


kind. of merit, moré’especially as he 
has perhaps'the authority of prescrip- 
tive habit to enforce his claim, ants 
also a traveller and therefore €ntitled 
to the immuiities: 
It isa remark of the great Dotto 
Johnson, that “ no on€é oughtto raise 
expectation it is ndt in his 


power to satisfy, foritis more casa it is 
ingto see smoke brightenin ot hime 
3 


sinking into 


int 
flame, thangllamte ¢ ke.’ 


the profession. | and his fond 


{In looking ovep# bundle of*miscellane- 
ous manuscripts, we found the follow- 
ing. It was written by the late Mr. 
BLaAvUVELT, better known by the fic- 
titious signature of Lopinus. Per- 
sonal friendship for this gentlemanmay 
possibl yaprejudice our judgment of his” 
works ;—but we are of opinien thatthe 
writings of Mr. Bs.anvaiboneden a 
superiority of merit, which should 
render etry memorialof their depart- 
ed author interésting*and precious to 

» the public.. For this reason we print 
the following. Cicero calls epistolag 
omar ae ABSENTIUM MUTUUS 


SERMO, th€ MUTUAL CONVERSATION 


- Or ¢ 


OF ABSENT FRIENDS; and some.mod- 
ern writer has remarked chat *s. 
characte can be no where so’ stindtly 
read as in his familiar letters.. 
The warmth of MryBLauve.t’s feelings 
or society, sometimes 
betrayed him’ error ; and envy was 
ot Back in proclaiming it to the 
orld. “Bat his errors. did not exceed 
the common frailties 6f hum , and 
Wleved, had life be ared 
















But were we-to contrast ou author's 


Table of Contents, with the vapid) 


Rd 


¥ 


would have become af exam- 

ek piety and uprightness ‘his cen- 
$0TS.5 ~ or * 

Mr. Bulvve, Mevis enthusiastically fond 


of a wie the SenBys Fis po~ 
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ems, and the “Broadway friend” to 
er. THei 
od ; for Mr.. 


whom he refersjin this | 
anion was prudently o 
Bravvecr did not enjoy “@ucrative: 
practice’in His law business——he was 
with@ut the mets of s ing a 
Not long prem kD Mr. 
Pua tvage dete rained fe with vom 


wife. 
obs " 6] wil 




































deri Rie che e ‘nce aie 
© Editor, ot few thunk +. 
eee — c sec OMe ous 
for a s , Ine sei eo ket | 
ill neverbe empty Sata teat then 


be mine.°—His Serenajand Fame .were 
“the sole ona of his ambition —— 


Heh had 
When he 5 attaéKed by the consump- 
complaint whieh terminated in his 
er ae left Wis Serena behind him. 


The ry of, Lodint® aud Serena ry 
resiindsms ‘of ‘André and his Ho 
The letter which we now publish, 
which, probably, was never read a oe 
cond timeyby the author, ‘stron#ly re 
tsembles theetters of An printed 


in one of our former numbers 


Mr. Blauvelt wrote much. He natenneill 
with astonishing facility,and often pub- 
lished without revising. The world, 
therefore, possess some productions 
unworthy of his talents ; but, in gen- 
eral, his works will not suffer from 
comparison with the bést efforts of 
modern genius. Had -he “livedy he 
would probably have atchieved some- 
thing . Pd greater than hé*has done. 
But what he has already left behind 
him will anetinen bi memory. By 
these 


«¢ Some hoble spirits, judging from them-4i&n 
age 
*¢ May yet conjectiire what MIGHT 


HAVE PROV’D?’ 
hepcinsMhrrrey, © “* 


oF THE LATEMMR. BLAUVELT. 


New-Rochelle,* August Oth, a 
Dear L—-, 


I THane youbfor :- 4 ea 
is thé more valuable” BS it 
been penned inmoments torn from 


those ex or of business 


Your apology for » L suspect was, in- 
troduced rathenasa happy conclusia 


* New-Rochelle is, the "tesidenge 6 
Mr. Blauvelt’s parents. Serena frequent- 
ly spent the summer there, or gome por- 
= of it, at theéountry seat OF her fa. 

r. 


ee 









just entered on this plat; ; 1 


i speligs jocund as t 


3a 
than a aes excuse “Indeed the 
j only It' can poss bly find with it, 
is asomewhat too highly seasoned sen- 


tence at the close of the last para- 
graph but ‘one. I aig far however 





Jon in ger may it unpard@nable 
Flatt fro “We < hom we 
puts oe cur ge our d; but from 

2 ien@itis HOt mere P Batirable, but 
pestefil. shall not thereYog trou- 
ble ; toe with enquiring whether 
your eftomiums ave deseryedor.not ; 


indeed I feel that they are hot—yet 
LI shalkever be ha y to igserpose the 
l OF Friendshi over we errors} 
and to be sdearedMKar you. think me, 
what I'should conceive it the highest 
hono®to be thought, by the.world and: 
j myself. ‘ 
‘Since I wrote yo last, sroad~=, 
way friends have made their appear- 
nce, ahd nature no longer Janguish- 
es. Iresist her importunities how- 
ver, with the coyness of sixteen, and 
if my hilosophy is temptation-proof, 
I hope to prove you no Prophet. 


phy tobe shaken. The reappearance 
4 nature’s daughters has wonderfully 
Ricomgbed d the tranquility of «her 
son, and he confesses with a blush, 


that this page has been traced. to qui- 
et the emotions that throng about :his « 
heart. ‘ 


Alas while I write I feel that philoso-. 


et “smile st this nonsense— Bie 


you do—yet I could 
this way to. 


on in 







merit inclined, 
ere the hearts of th the pest of amy 


he ny Fd vére 
satile ae me sy oe sit me*_ 
down in unobt ougmeney> and 
sigh out my cregee in gro 
| HadIbuta d im whose #7 
I could pour “€ 

which become 

tion—buit funds 
ed of séfiti 


sacred ei 


re most hallow-" 


oni is*potia “passport 
mpart them-—they 


ll dwell in the silence*of. édficeal- 


ment, and no be shall ae thean ute 





teran 
Colfary to" to my ¢: “enene the 


ose ih anxiéties ° 
ics Oy garticthos : 


e end of the’chapter— © 
And so peculiarly do I feel at thise 


ndulg edit, that. 4 


. 
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day of next month, ‘so that 


usick’on his animal frame, the notes 


County Court is s held on the A havea appease particularly in the effect of 


three weeks longerthan I anticipated 
to prepare for it.» They shall not be 
spent in inactiyity.’ Beauty is the 


watch-word—FAME the motto, and) with @ 


vicrory by.Heayen shall be the,re- 
sult. This may Jook like frenzy >but 
it is the result of sober caletblation. 
Enthusiasm it may be, but I trust it 
will not prove madness. 

Pray let me hear from you shortly. 
—This stupid page is not the best ac- 
knowledgement which you may ex- 


pect for your civility. It was Written) 


to amuse My fedium—my next shall 
be to amuse yours. I cannot be fro/ic- 
some to day for the life of me, or I 
would. Whether it is the sermon 
which I have just Aeard, or the lady 
whom I have just seen, I know not ; 
but I am so cursedly out of sfirits and 
of words, that I can scarcely find 
enough of either to express myself. 
Your very sincere friend, 
A.L. BLAUVELT. 


ee 


[A volume of poems by THomas Rom- 

> wey Rosinson, a youthful poet of re- 
markable and premature talents, has 
lately appeared in England, and is now 
republishing in Phil: adeiphia. We have 
not scen the work, but the following 
bicgraphy of its author, promises a rare 
I atellectual feast tothe liter ary epicure. 
We take it from a Philadelphia paper, 
into which it was copied from the vol-, 
ume. | 


Tromas Romney Roprnson, the 
author ef the following poems, has 
not yct completed his thirteenth year. 


f an ill-tuned instrument raising in 
him sensations of sickness and disgust, 
while harr yee sounds affected him 
t delight. ' 

When this sof-was about two years 
old, Mr. Robihsom havi ing dri two 
pictures from the Hermit of Wark- 
worthy was ine e habit ot ag 
loud'some pathetic. passages of tha 
beautifukpoem. The child used to 
listen. with fixed attention, watch with 
anxiety the Variations of expression 
Lin his father’s countenance, “and shed 

rs as he observed him affected. 
Mr. Robinson conceived the attention 
of the infant an,indication ofssome- 
thing extraordinary, and delighted to 
put.it to the trial; so, that the child 
would frequently sit, with patience 
listening to the Hermit of Warkworth. 
It soothed his infant pains, and ‘form- 
ed the principal source of his infant 
pleasures. Irom the frequent inspec- 
tion of his favourite piece, he learned 
to read, which, as well as to recite 
several passages of the poem, he was 
able to do before “he attained to the 
third year. 

As soon as he had learned to read, 
he devoured, with insatiable avidity, 
all the poetry he could meet with ; 
there seemed at that time to be some- 
thing in the harmony of numbers con- 
genial to his feelings; for he could not 
bear to read any thing but rhyme, till 
in his fifth.year, his father by shew- 
ing him prints of animals gave him a 
taste for natural histo This open- 








He was born on the 23d of April, 1793, ed ane W field to his view and taurht 
in the parish ef St. Annes, Dublin, him that there are many pleasing and 
being the eldest son of Mr. Robinson, ' entertaining. subjects"in prose as well 
an evainent portrait painter.. Shortly as poetry. “Since that time he has 
after the birth of hisson, Mr. Robin-' read’lmost every book that came in 
son removed with hig family to the his way ; ‘many indeed by hasty and 
north of Lreland, where he livedafew desultory snatches, So that ee sto- 
years in the neighbourhood of Dro- red his memory with an extraordina- 
more,, afterw ards at ae and at ry fatrago of knowledge onan infinite 
present he resides if Be | varicty of subjects, some of which are 
W hile yet in his nurse’s Geo ris there’ far beyond the usual capacity and com- 
appear’d to be something extraordi- prehension of children, » Next to po- 
nary M the t6fie of the infant? s feelings: etry his @favourite studies were Ro- 
and the structure of his neryesg this! mances, the Arabian’ Nights Enters 
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tainments, andthe Tales.of the Tr ona er 


badours ; Natural History, as desérip= 
tions of voltanoes, &c. Natural Philo 
sophy, and even Chymistry and Elec- 
tricity. .In short, whatever was stri- 
king and astonishing in. nature, o 


vast and wonderful, in imagination, . 
captivated his ay eee and all | 
conduceéd'to give his inflate taste a still 





stronger bias for poetry, What per 
haps might have increased this pecul- 
iar turn wantae ciréumst 5.0 Mr, 
Robinson’s profession, vo hela thus 
frequent opportunitiesof secing.many | 
effusions of the pencil on pleasing sub=| 
jects. It is not clearly recollected 
his father what were the first poetic 
lispings of the chil; several couplets 
and« stanzas, however, composed b 
him in his difth year ate extant, bein 
preserved with that parentalkpride for 
which a fond father — be Justly par-| 0 
doned. 

On Mr. Robinson’s coming to,the 
north of Ireland he* attracted the no- 
tice and was honoured with the friend- 
ship of the common patron nius 
Doctor Percy, Bishop of rode. 
name dear to literature, religion, al 
virtue. The kindness of this vener- 
able Prelate to Mr. Robinson’s family, 
and unweared exertions to serve them, 
are but one out of innumerable instan- 
ces of that benevolence and philan- 
thropy by which his Lordship’s char- 
acter 1s peculiarly distinguished, The 
frequent conversations of his lordship, 
abounding in elegafit’criticism and lit- 
erary anecdote confirmed the boy’s po- 


















dreds In sucha 
ol eck i 


g| ble to the ng, ae irk the iefinite 
erations ey ther my may be some 
very” capt pacity a spt 









om house 
Mees 
as the 
this gentle- 
of gratitude 


dvedlthe bo 
at eich bate’ 


| S imued a 
‘recovereds: he se i 
the eyo Dr I 


ith his fami! femov- 
¥ Bel fasty and Ma 
care of the | 




















ents 6f thé ng poet, 
volun arer of, gratui 

tion. ES inary t Soa! num- 
ber of studetits rates atabout two hun- 
number, itis.but fair 
ndeed, is agreea 

















sa Robinson might ave the 

met with competitors well. gutalified 
both by nature and edutation to dis- 
pute with him for the prizes of litera- 
ry merit. It appears, however, from 
a}the minutes of the academy, that he 


carried off the premiums and certifi- © 


cates universally, or at least when he 
at allexerted himself, overtaking and 
striding over class after~class till at 
length he accomplished, in the space 
of three years, a course of “classical 
reading, npicty is generally esteem- 
eda work ofno small difficulty tocom- 
pletesin five. 


The following account of his acad-~ 


emical career is extracted from the 


etical taste, and may be adduced as|Journal of the Belfast academy. 


another very powerful concurrent 
cause of his strong attachment to the 
service of the namses. 

While Mr. Robinson’s family liv- 
ed at Lisburn, the young poet was 
seized with a violent *fever which at- 
tacked not only him but all the family 
at once. In this distress they were 
greatly indebted to the uncommon 
kindness, skill and humane attention 
of Doctor Crawford, an eminent phy- 
sician in the North of Ireland, who 
not only gave the most unremitting 
attention to the father and mothery but 


Premiums adjudged to Thomas Roniney 
Robinson, atthe Belfi academy; en- 
tered Feb. 2, 1802.\2 Seetit 

MIDSUMMERY , 

LaTiN, MytrroLoct—Left three 
classes behind and overtook 4 fourth, 
with whom he’ was examined in, Eras- 
mus. "s 
CHRISTMAS. 

SacrED History, LatinsGrerx— 
Overtook another clasin Ovid, from 
whom he, gained the prenifam, as 
well as in the Greek ew. S8- 


>» 





ae - poryy 


rd,” insérted» 
~~ sd 


a_ 





te 
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ave * 





tviL Hisro 
tamined i 


premium. 
“4, MIDSU 
Sacrep Hist 
MyTHoLo6y, 
vs—OvertOk the 
was rete h 
of the entrance, course of Col- 
lee, Dublin. oY : My 


uns. , 
Lociés ISTORY- Ws 
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GREEK— 4 
Soon after he ntéi the "Belfast 
Academy he wai a me 






r 
of the“ Society Sor. ial Th i 
ment,” instituted among the students 
of that Seminary. Nothing can more 
clearly evince the high estimation i in 
which his talents were held among 
his fellow students t his attaining 
to this honour at so early a period of 
life, being then only nine years of age. 
The essays he produced according to 
the rules of the society, were chiefly 
poetical ; one of them is preseryed in 
the present collection, entitled “ Zhe 
Triumph of Commerce. - : 
It is but justice to him, | to observe 


that his gratitude to his teathers k ot ; 


pace with the increase of” his ki 
edge. Of the truth of this observa- 
tion, his verses introducing his pre- 
ceptor to Doctor Anderson, of Edin- 
burch, page 79, and the poem, which, 
on leaving the Academy, he address- 
ed to Dr. Bruce, page B35; are sufh- 
cient evidences, 

Though he devoted so mud of his 
time to classical pursuits, he by no 
means relinguished his favourite stu- 
dy of natitelliphilosdMy ; on the con- 
trary, his leisure hours were gene- 
rally spent in making experiments in 
Mechanicks, Chy mistry, Galvanism, 
&c. What served to increase this 
taste in him was his attendance at a 
eourse of Lectures and experiments 













served that young Robinson was not’ 













-| answering summed the character he 
D 


A- ie: aot 





> 


in N a phy, delivered in 

Sn by the *Rev. W. H. Drum- 
mond. At «hese lectures, anid the 
sequent’ €xaminations, it was ob- 


nly attentive to.the experiments, but 
that he comprehended the mote re- 


mote principlesi6f physicks,eand his 










shad acquiged e Academy. 
Another objectawhich powerfi y.. 
curiositys, wasship-b 
that he might become’ac- 
uainted wath this Useful drt, he paid 
















+4 y ws to the docks and yards of 
Ritchiey, a eminent ship- 
| ‘ldér who ae been inWited over 
from Scotland by *the Merchants of: 
lfast. In_the..friendship ofthis 
nyeman he found a tich sourée of 
curious,information, not only onthe 
subject of ship-building, but-he even 
patiently attended him. and was*not’a 
itl! interested in the constructing of” , 
dry docks, and reclaiming ground ; 
from the sea, in both of which Mr. 

Ritchie has been successfully,’ and 
useft engaged. To Mr. Ritchie | 

he addressed “ Zhe Triumph of Come © 
eres page 44 of this volume. ‘ 
» Of his facility in composing ver~ 
ses, several extraordinary instances 
might be enumerated ; the following 
however seem to deserve particular ~ 
notice. 

. While in his seventh year, as he 
was sauntering through Mr. Coulson’s 
damask manufactory, and satiating 
the greediness of curiosity in eXam- 
ining the machinery of that ingenious 
work, he was askéd by Mr. Coulson’s 
son, to make some verses’on a callen- ot 
der which at the moment formed the 
object of his attention—In the space 
of a few, minutes he composed. the 
following lines on this very unpromi- 
sing subject. 


Four rollers here of polish’d wood we 
view, 
Two different kinds, the sycamore and 
yew. 
Above, the screws, of iron made, are seen, 
And massy bars of metal come between; 





*as 


FOS ame ie ay 


Se 








* Author of the ‘* Battle of Trafalgar.” 
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They seem to nig the rollers fifen and 






tight, oth. 
Which vd ' contintal I frigtion have. gr 
brigh 
paecde a ite vost whe@h is: found,» 
Turned by a horse then the@limachine 


round, | ee # ; 
At apother. ume bein off a visit at 
Dromore Ho ze in t 


thereumet with 
inb ywho woabite 


thec d’sun 

























g one 
subject of a 
heecriptiol f — The Mout 
vicinity of Dromore, the boy produ- 
ced the next méfning the verses, 
page 40—Hig. Was at this time in “fii 
ninth year. 4% * 4 

In the year 180459Mr,«Robinson 


9 Antriméastle, : engage 
ge late 
or 


a. 














for. 


to p some p 
His 


Earlof Massareene. 





dship 

havihewheard muelfof the youlhe po 
requested that he might acco 

his father: and it is not'a little éxtra- 

ordinary that this eccentrick noble- 

man, whom early misfortunes ee 


contributed to render unsocial 
difficult of access, became strong] 
attached to the child ; so much as t 
interest himself,anxiously, in giving 
him instructions on the subject of po- 
etry, and improving his: taste*by se- 
lecting for him choice passages of the 
of the Italian and Spanish writers— | 
During his visit at Antrimcastle, lord 
Massareene made an agreement with 
him, that at whateve® time either 
should die, the survivor should write 
an elegy on the death of-the*deceas- 
ed. This melancholy duty he_per- 
formed for his lordship not longfafter 
—The elegy is imsefted in this vol- 
ume, page 83. | ee 

The same year he wasdeprived’by 
death of-another friend who had been 
united to-him by affection, “as well as 
similarity of taste, William Cunihing- 
ham, the self-taught poet of Dromore. 


This young man, born ina very hum-|. 


ble situation of life, and without any 
of the advantages of education or pol- 
ished society, had at 4 very early age 


Dak. tg he| ° 
ad Ed- 


2? in the. 
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‘written se 


re Econsiderable 
* ¢ ras Are fore 
erit, ‘e 


‘patronised 
o was 
eplect any sion, 
uth: L_geniu _ His 

bith is in 
Bed in 
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srwards Tecoms 


‘Ment .t fast a- 
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ber. 1804 
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cqué with Mr. Robin8on, while 
he latter was in London, studying his 
art under the €elebrated Romney:; 
oad the frien ‘ip He then conceived: 

he abi has since contifiied 
to b ather and’son. At#his re- 
quest young me wrote an elegy, 
generally esteemed the.best of his 
poems, on the deathiof Romney, his 
father’s instructor. i ‘elegy will 
be. found, with an eng ~of the 
youthful atithor 's = fipweih on 








the tomb Romney, athe life of 
that eminéfit artist, written by Mir. 
Hayley. On receiving this elegy; 


Mr. Hayley sent him the following 


Vv erses—— > ilies 


Ro +e sy by departed friapd of generqup 
re! 
Most pure beneficence was soft thy aim, 





Fae 





’ Particulaily a poem on the death of, 
the late Marquis of Devonshire. 
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Thy fervihh halla iligee to,inspi 
genious youth with i qqiulsGon’s Hane. 


For this rare merit, honouréd ‘Wheat ad! 


More ‘fare’ ech: ge to thy tomb is 


The present writer cannot conclude 
this short account without warning 
he reader, that the iliouit: collec- 
| tion of poems, ‘is the work of a boy, 
now, ufder thirteen years. 
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LEBRATED FICTBRE. 
‘PALE yousiilien. THB 


a weg 


véang Romey.t the pth. ron MR- Wrst’s 


s ba DEATH OWT 








As bi Aa agithe bloom ~ 4 /OPENI z THE SEALS. 
| ; ‘sad From @ @hetch, by was Ty eh 
wither eK. the out fe be 7 oar of the Royal Academy.» 
Firm as a friend! and, asa mother, fond! . Revelations, @hapter vi. 7 8. “ “And 






» | when ,he had ner the fourth seal, I 
eard the voic the fourth beast say, . 


After iebsite 8 Trafuigr, youn »} Come and See. d I looked, and be-. 
Robinson was anin with » eer Pe | hold a pale hor rt and bee that sat 
of consecrating ae | on him was DeatTu. ell followed 
the British hero, and began two Pp him: and power was given unto/them 
ems on the subject of that o ‘ious the fougth part of the earth, to kill 
victory. He, however, desisted and with sword, and with hunger, andwith 


th.” 
could not be induced’ to resum 4%ic ape a wr - beasts of the ear 
work, as he conceived that it had fal- e class of subjects, to  whiehthis 


len into hands much moré capable to noble, sketch belongs, cannot, with 
do it justice. It has indeed been de- propfiety, be denominated the histor- 
scribed with all the ardour of genious ical; as such, therefore, the same 
by the Rev. William Hamilton Drum- | P* inciples of criticism are not to be 
mond, whose poem on that subject employed in our examination of it : 


reflects credit not only on himself, it belongs to an order of composition, 
but on his country. which embraces the loftier subjects 


~ 7 of fancy, and the divine flights of in- 
In January 1806, he entered.a pen- spired poetry ; in a word,, those sub- 
sioner in Trinity College, Dublin, jects, which, having their basis in 
under the particular patronage of Pro-| Rey elations, are of a class,-to which 
fessor Lloyd. Whether he willthere|the most exalted ‘imagination can 
make the application of his, power | scar cely expeci to rise. . 
necessary to sustain the charagter he} ‘This subject is intended to express 
has already acquired, remains yet to} the triumph of death over all things, 
be tried.* A Fellowship in that Uni- by means of that variety of human ca- 
versity, which is a situation conferred | }amitiesand mortal sufferings, avhich 
only on theexcellence of literary mer-| pestilence, famine, and the sword, 
it, united to the dignity of a moral together with the vices of man him- 
and religious character, has longbeen self, have introduced into the world. 
the object to which a laudable ambi- Its object is to ex ‘press universal 
tion prompts him to aspire. desolation; to depict all the methods, 
by which a world may be destroyed. 

* The present writer has infinite\plea- To bring6ut the subject of this 
sure in announcing: that since the above composition, Mr. West has divided 
was written, young Robinson has com- it into three parts. The fore round 


menced his college course with conside- i ‘| 
rable credit, and has already obtained ‘a contains a group, extending nearly 


prize at the quarterly examinations ; aj half the length of the canvass, in 
distinction which‘is not fightly confvired which are seen death by pestilence, 
in the University of Dublin. famine, and despair, and by almost 
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evefy means, which terminate exist- 
ence in all ages and s€xes. | 


In the second group, we behold 
lionsy men, and horses, in combat 
with each other; ferminated with a, 
furious bull, tossing, men and dogs in| 
the air. a? i 

Thethird group rises from the cen- 


‘tre of the’picture. It is the King of} 


Terrours, himself, on-his pale horse. 
On his head is a crown, @Bnoting his 
sovereignty over allthings. His horse 
is without reins, and his uplifted arms 
scatter the shafts of death in all diree- 
tions around him. His form, in the 
language of Milton, is ‘ without form.’ 
It is dissolving into darkness, it is in 
awful and terrible obscurity, all the 
legions of hell are in his train; they 
are seen in the opening perspective, 
and.terminate the distances almost in 
the immensity of space. On the 
fore ground is a serpent, his head 
bruised with a stone, which indicates 
his death from the hand of man ; near 
the serpent is the dove mourning over 
his dead mate. 


In the back ground, we behold the 
rage of battle, by sea and land, whilst 
the elements are convulsed by earth- 
quakes, thunder, and vivid lightning. 
The eagle is seen on his wing, pur- 
suing and destroying the feathered 
race ; whilstthe general colour of the 
picture denotes an atmosphere, filled 
with every thing noxious and pesti- 


Such isthe description of a picture, 
which has attracted the notice of the 
community of arts throughout the 
civilized world, and upon which an 
eminent writer, whilst it was upon 
exhibition in the Louvre at Paris, has 
passed the following praise, which 
deserves to be recorded for its equal 
elegance and justness. «: 


After reviewing the eomposition at 
large, he concludes, “ This is the 
most difficult of subjects, which the 
pencil of man could undertake ; but 
the painter has wWILLED it, andit has 
been poner.” j 





LE I, 
' VARIETY. 





» AFFECTING ANECDOTE, 
BY M. SHERLOCK. 
The Count de Peltzer, an officerinthe 


‘Prussian service, was the only son of a 


widow near sixty years old. He was 
handsome, brave to an excess, and deep- 
jy in love with Mademoiselle de Benskow. 
She was inher eighteenth year, gentle, 
pretty, and, born with an extreme sensi- 
bility. Her lover, just turned of twenty, 
was loved with a passion equal to his own, 
and the day was fixed to make them hap- 
py. It was the 20th of June, 1778. 

The Prussian troops are always ready 
to take the field; and the 19th of June, 
at ten o’clock at night, the Count’s regi- 
ment received orders to march at mid- 
night for Silesia. He was at Berlin, and 
his mistress atacountry house four leagues 
from the town. He set off consequently 
without seeing her ; and he wrote to her 
from the first place where he stopped, 
that it was impossible for him to live with- 
out her, that it was essential to his hap- 
piness that she should follow him imme- 
diately, and that they should be married. 
in Silesia. He wrote atthe same time to 
her brother, who was his most intimate 
friend, to plead his cause with her par- 
ents. She set ouf, accompanied by this 
brother, and by her lover’s mother.” Nev- 
er did the sands of Brandenburgh appear 
so heavy as to this charming girl; but at 
length the journey ended, and she arri- 
ved at the town of Horstadt :—it was in 
the morning, and ‘‘ never” said her broth- 
er to me, “did my eyes see €@ woman 
lovelier than my sister. *The'exercise of 
the journey had added to her bloom, and 
her eyes painted what pase in her 
heart.” But, O how deceitful are hu- 
man prospects! How near is the moment 
of wretchednéss tothe moment of felici- 
ty. The carriage stopped to let some 
soldiers pass, whoj advancing with slow 
steps, bore in their arms’ a wounded offi- 
cer. The tender heart of the young lady 
was affected at the sight: she litttle ex- 
pected that if washer lover. Some Aus- 
trian strangers had approached this town, 
and the young Count went out to repulse 
them.,,Burning to distinguish himself, 
he rushedwith ardour before his ‘troop, 
and fell the victim of his unhappy impet- 
uosity. 

,. To describe the situation of this unfor- 
tunate young woman, ‘would be to insult 
at-once your heart and your imagination. 
Her lover is placed in his bed: his moth- 
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er is at his feet, and his mistress holds 


his hand. ‘‘*O Charlotte” cried he, o- 
pening a dving eye—he wanted to speak ; 
bat his voice broke, and he melted inte 
teas. His tone had pierced the soul of 
his mistress; she lost her reason, and— 
“* No, —I will not survive you,” cricd she, 
qu.te frantic and.seized a sword. The 

disarmed her; and he made a sign with 

his hand that they should bring her to his 
bedside. She came; he grasped her 
arm; and after. two painful efforts to 
speak, he says with a sob—‘‘ Live my 
Chariotte, .to cemfort my mother,”’— 


Berlin, in July 1779, the unfortunate | 
dy had not recovered | her.senses. — : 


and expired——When I passed mas a 


ON HUSBAND’s POEMS, 
PRINTED INSHEETS, BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The author’s name is sure a bribe, 

To tempt the fair one to subseribe ; 
Here each indulgent female meets 

A Husband, and what’s more—in sheets. 
Here you may turn him o’er and o’er ; 
He wishes he could please you more : 
But, ifto please you he be found, | 
He is contented to be bound. 


To aladywho wished the author a good night. 
Dear Nancy, why wisH me good night— 
As IL live 

It is needless to wisuH, what you freely 

can GIVE, 

ene 

URXiIGINAL POETRY. 

{From the Miscellanies of the day we 
have collected the greater part of the 
works of Lodinus. Many of our patrons 
have solicited their publication in the 
Pastime. We shall comply with the 








request,so far as our limits will allow, 


and oceasionally enrich our papers with 

the verses of this delightful poet.] 
VERSES WRITTEN ON THE OCEAN, TO 

WHICH IT 18 ADDRESSED, BY THE 


 STROPHE. 
Smiling azure sKirted Ocean ! 
Gently heaves thy billowy bieast ; 
Dancing moon-beams gild its motion, 
All the weikin is at Trést. 


Tempted by thy bosom’s curling, : 
Tempted by thy glassy ASC 
Lo! the fearless sail un urlinge 
Gaily courts the fav’ring breeze. 
ANTISTROPHE. 
Oh beware the treach’rous billow ! 


Cautious loose the Bowing saul; 


ad 


ore’d by pov 
Driv’n to other 
Doom’d. 


Julia saw t 






Weung with anguis 


1 Gracious heav’n! a 


To the clouds its 


With the thunde 


Not a soul shall t 


8 * A, 





ae 
“f ar that started, 


Mark’d the ling’ring step and slow $ 


oon the wave shall be thy pillow; 
- Soon thy shroud shall be the gale ! 


Cruel, gloomy, treach’roug,Ocean ! 
Whirlwind waste boi 


Lightning ild ee commo 
"— ~ ee ose Is, death ! 


Ri shless ie ae the lonck 


to fly ; : Se ‘ 
sa rover, . - “eel 
shores to sigh. 


h; broken hearted, 


Julia saw her Edwin go— ? 


Heard the shout to weigh’ ascending, | 
Till in distance lost it died ; 

Then to heav’nin neauty bending; f 
“Oh protect my love’?! she sigh’d—- » 


‘*‘ Guide him o’er the waves commotion, 
.Monarch of the trackless Main! 
Never more to trust the Ocean, 

Ne’er to fly these arms again. 


Gentle be the gale that bears him! 
| Peaceful be the wafting wave ! 
He who from this bosom tears him, 

Can alone my Edwin save.” 


ANTISTROPHE. 


round me gleaming 


’Tis the lightning’s fearful glare ! 
Faintly thro’ the tempest screaming 
Tis the accent of despair ! 


On the cliff all Ocean rushing 


bosom rears— 


Lo! amid the mighty crushing 
A Bark!—she sinks !~-she disappears ! 


Wildest notes of berger mingle 


f the blast— 


Now the cry grows faint and single 
Ev’ry hope ‘of life is past! & 


Save, oh save the fated lover! 
See him struggling for the shore ! 
Ah! his head the surges cover— 
—*Hope and life and love are o’er. 


STROPHE. 
Sister! plant the weeping willow ; 


ell the tale, 


How he made his grave the billowy 
How his shroud became the gale. 


LODINUS. 


“The®use here made of Strophe and An- 


tistrophe is perhaps 
altogethegiiaconsis 


of the terms... 


el; but I trust not 
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@IR RODIGER, on ora WANDERING On ra 50 wed, its s glimmering: 


LIGHTS & > 
BY THE LATE MR, BLAUVELT. 
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Lamps 4nd as it is 
pesteerrng, man, and 
something ne 
nape be‘entitle roe some | 
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ich will” never. be 
¢Qn this m 


ithor may per- 
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In the Cattle of Thow; all: deserted, ‘te: 


said) 
An iron Lamp hung bya chain. 
Oh sad thro’ the hall was sng light tha 





me time] 


@h of the sion 
se tion Wa 


Ag she ou’d him onto the stair. 
Tow. - e in the > rita r doleful- 


ae slo es ided from where 
hung, ' 
‘Aml dim imiits m 8 dréw near; 


“hay the spit still  beck’ning, 
nicht 4 
ms 0 wizem Sia Sutle pwandering 
hig: a 
Whena i ee and shrill 1 met his 
ear ~ 
v a aah Sway, 


Pay aig thelwotte a. woe 
ie ” i he drew his 
gag 





e vy he 





e stil kKining, slow 





shed ! ad b: nd he > Aal to. tis oro go. 


Like the taper that stints at the sept 
chred head, . A 

The vigils of death to maintajn ! 

And oft when the belli in the meagpicring 
tow’r 

Rang doleful its peal on the night ; 

The lamp slow descending in circles, 
would throw 

Its glare as it passed on the pavement be - 
low, 

Till *t was lost on the stair tothe right— 
Thendimthro’ the casement, one moment, 

its gleam 

Would flash on the turret-crown’d wall ' 
And faint from yon cloister wouid issue « 

scream, i 
Then the lamp in its Mazes no longer be 
seen, 

Till it hung at morn in the hall ! 

Loud bellow’d the tempest and wild was 
the wave _ 

That rush’d through the vale’ below, 
When Rodigerled bythe lightning”s glare, 
First cr ossing his BFeast with an ominous 

r, > 


“p Ade 
T ek marble-clad hall of Thow—4 


He pane *d—all was hush’d thro’ the moul- 


ring pile ! 
Not a light toy see, save what elim- 
mer’d the While, as 


From the iron lamp hing by a chain ; 
Scarce the tempest was heard; yét the 
old castle shook, . 
And deep was the echg,each step that he 


a he paus’d and he listened again=> 
Ha! what figure so dim on the stair fase 


of stone ? 
Her eye, oh ho x'd is its glare ! 
She beckens him while a lamp o *F 


his head, =. 





“Pe com ivo 








h 
id cin : a Ying grew, the tremu- 
foun +: 7 t a 
ths Rodi ige? d ting delay 


When to? all distineted and Comite and 
pale ; 
Her hair floating wild and unbound in the 
ule, 
At his feet sank an horror-struck Maid! 
Oh shieid me! she cried, and she shud. 
der’d the while, 
As she glanc’d tow’rd the stair whence 
she’d fled ; 
On — $s arm hung supported her 
orm, 
And unpropt hung her beautiful head. 
Oh shield me! she cried, from that touch 
so cold, 
And that dead ‘and unmeaning eye ! 
Sce, see where she comes! good knight 
80 bold, * 
£O stay not here t to die !" 
Then Rodiger rush’d thro’ the’ruins tall, 
Yet ofitemhe faulter’d and fell, 


For nigh was the wandering light of the 


Hall, 

And strong was the 
On one arm [fii 
The other gra his#*battle-blade,” 

And he bore ‘her thr@the storm. . 

Now the bird of the miorn on the baitle- 
ment sang, 

And the turrets were tipt with grey ; 
When the mass was said 
For the wandering dead, 

And the priest knelt down to pray— 

And thé timp in the rey was not seen to 
hang, 

Ana be spectre bad yanish’d away. 


LODIN ES. 
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Wl cenactsos maid, 
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{The following id babe: t sitiprobat ‘ ‘By: hoping ay would come, when she 


be novel to our readers, “if me one 
them, ho should have» 
to meet wit , it is Bo Bicat 


pathetic shat can never growistale by 
repetition] oh : = igh 
MONODY. \) i ° 










On the death of adovely Little ‘oh. two} 






years‘old, who, travel its moth- 
er between Durhidm aidTork, played with 


the handle of phe 


oa er until it unwit- 





at 0 shen, dreadful to 
edie ur der ta, va Mie chald fel. | 


3 e agonized mother, e em ie 
i save it,eaught at its t petticoa t faii- 
ing inthe i it wasyiby that means, 
drawn back, so as to fall near the wheel, | 


which went. over tt, and fractured, my ’ 
3 


and occasioned.its death a few hours 
wards. This accident. happened Septem- 
ber 1551796; and'the infrciate taf 
is buried i in Easitigwold urch«yard.” 
Eng. Pub. 


O’er the new mound that warrants this 
thy grave, [ wail— 
Astranger muse, sweet babe ! thy fate shall 
Shall add her tribute to the passing gale, 
That, piaintive, whistles as the yew 
trees wave ; 
And, whilst the moon-beam plays 
Upon the glossy stream, 
Or glimmers thro’ the haze,* 
Thy artless, fondling ways 
Shall be my theme. 


Nurs’d in the bosom of parental love, 
Ah! weil I know the joythy smiles would 
bring ; 
Joy, such as watchful seraphs must ap- 
prove, 
Joy, which to forfeit, who would be aking? 
And when thy little feet, 
To nature promptly true, , 
First ran thy sire to meet, af 
Oh! how his heart would beat 
Witlerapture at the view. 


Oft had thy tender motherjasi#he prest 
Thy supple form in her yet feeble arms, 
To soothe thine infant murmurings to 
rest, 
Oft had she quieted her fond alarinegy 
And hush’d the fears prevailing in her 


breast, 3 


* Allusive to the mists that sometinyes ap- 
pear and recede, several times successively, 
in autumnal evenings, nearrivers, or on flat 
marshy grounds. ll 





should see 
Her ev’ry care repaid, by grace bestow. 
ed on thee... . 
ot such the wien , en, and whoshall 
_ dare 
yArraign the jus fthe pows divine? 
Man must of a 1 oa bear ! 
And, hapless? mother ! t indeed 
was thine— 


Soon as the pense bli hs 3 begat 


arfphon*ttor.; oy i8 o er, ie 
Soon as thy batgsheen to lisp & fawn 
‘It breathes no more ! 


Methinks I see its sweetly eager eye, 
ethiriks I see its pretty playful bead. 
The one intent some ge w-gawto descty, 

The other ?stretch’d that gew-gawy to 

command, fe 

Around the eandle so the insect plays 
With wild surprise, 

Till buzzing near the blaze, 
*Tis caught and dies. 


And oh! sweet babe, methinks I see 
thee fall, 
And almost what thy mother felt,I feel ; 
Yet no! that cannot be— 
She bore and nurtur’d thee, 
Thine infant arms did round her neck en- 
twine, 
Therefore her sorrow mine would mock- 
’ry call; 
But that I anguish know, 
Witness this sigh of woe, 
Witness these tears that flow, 
Witness the ardent prayer I send toheav- 
en for mine.¢* 


Full oft shall mem’ry paint the fatal scene, 
And mournful fancy rest upon thy bier, 
And many a fathe®sisigh, & mother’stear ; 
And many a pityingthild shall linger here 
Each sultry noon, 
And lift its hands, and shake its head, 
And bid its comrades softly tread 
Upon'the beauteous baby’s head, 
Who Avie sO. soon. 


+ The latch of the cobth goer. 
+ The Monoily ts written by a mother. 


ErraruM.—Qur readers are reque sted 
to correct the® Mollowing material error. 
In the 5th'stanza 2d line of verses on Pas- 
‘| sick falls ingour last, for 


“When the eyes of the white-man, ke. 


READ 
When the eyes of the red-MEN,, &c. 


=. 
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